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hension of beauty and mortality commingled. But never, he
thought, striding along the road to Hope, had life seemed so
uplifting, so little anchored to the dusty concerns of mortal
flesh. The very name of the ground he was walking on
seemed part of the moment's glory.

" What do you call this place ? " he shouted gaily to a
passer-by, knowing well the answer.

"The Vale of Hope," the man answered, wondering at
the youth's radiant face.

The Vale of Hope ! I'm walking through the Vale of
Hope ! Lovely and inspiring name, with the sky blue above,
the pastures fat and watered, and the dear summer dust
whitening the hedges, and the larks singing like mad. And
all round this enclosed and paradisal plain the hills stood
up, their edges, where they touched the sky, blurred and
uncertain in the heat of that perfect day.

It was a day, thought Theo, that he would never forget.
Every moment of it seemed memorable, yet he wanted those
moments to rush by. Lovely as all was, he would annihilate
all if he could, and bring himself in one swoop to 3-15.

He passed through Hope and climbed to the summit of
Win Hill where a breeze was stirring. He stood for a long
time, looking down at the placidity of the valley, where
numerous waters met, a bowl of glistening green under the
inverted blue bowl of the sky. He sat on the short springy
grass. At the inn they had packed food enough for three
men. He ate a sandwich, filled and lit his pipe, and in deep
content leaned back upon a sun-warmed stone. - He thought
with impatience : They won't have left Manchester yet.

Looking back the way he had come, beyond Hope/
beyond Castleton, he could see the rise of the land through
which the pass of the Winnats dropped steeply. He had
wandered through it the night before. It had been almost
dark, and in that deep fold of the land, that narrow twisting
gulch, with immense limestone boulders strewing the sharp
acclivities that ran up to cut battlements against the strip
of sky, in the utter silence, no bird singing and nothing
stirring save his own feet on the track, half rock, half turf,
he had felt a breath of evil, a taint of tragedy, so that he was
glad when at last the lights of Castleton bloomed below him
through the dusk and a voice gave him good night.

Later, in the inn he had found a guide book and read
how, many years before, a boy and girl who had run away